"MRS JONES'S HUSBAND 
neve, CATCHES COLD 


— thanks 
to Mrs Jones... 


andjPOTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES. She sees that 
when ‘colds are about’ he is 
never without the handy tin. 
Wonderful for warding off 
cold-infection, influenza. Ex- 
cellent for head colds, 
bronchitis catarrh, hay fever, 
etc. In short supply but well 
worth seeking. 1/3 a tin. 


wou" | POTTERS 


CATARRH PASTILLES 


POTTER & CLARKE Ltd., ARTILLERY LANE, E.1 


AMATEURS! 
LEARN to ACT 
|PRODUCTS | We 
Train lik i i 
for \S eatenceeteer cast 
\ 


’ the ‘‘ tricks of the trade.’’ From 

\ \ ‘(just an amateur’’ to trained 
F E artist takes such a little while by 
our method. Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 


wav... PRIVATELY, at home. Exercises to teach you . . 
H 6 G | FE N E Charts to show you. . Service to help you. 


Free lesson and details from: 


An interesting and informative little book- THE CANNON STACE COLLEGE (N8) 
let entitled “ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 


Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer THE ONLY INDEPENDENT NATIONAL MONTHLY 
send 3d. in stamps direct to MAGAZINE DEVOTED SOLELY TO THE INTERESTS OF 
NURSE DREW THE AMATEUR PLAYER, PRODUCER AND PLAYWRIGHT 
414, Victoria House, Southampton Row, THE 
London, W.C.1. 


Practical articles and news of the Amateur Theatre 


9d. monthly; or make sure of your copy by 
subscribing direct to the Publishers: Vawser & Wiles 
Ltd., 555 Lea Bridge Road, E.10. Annual, 10/6 
half-year, 5/6 (post free). 
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For a last moment she looked — calmly, appraisingly 
— at her image in the mirror; and was 
satisfied ; and went on, secure in beauty, to 


an evening of triumph. 
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LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM * BEAUTY MILK * DATHOS (for extra dry skins) * LIPSTICK 
DAY CREAM * FACE'POWDER * SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE Prices from 18/6 to 4,/~ 
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BEST RUM 
IS BOTTLED 
IN MY 


\ 
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E=TO BE SURE OF THE BEST 


: Remeber THE NAME... 


CORVBA 


JAMAICA RUM 


Two qualities -Extra light (dry) and de luxe dark 


is Genuine Jamaica 
Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
Island of Jamaica 
under Government 
supervision. 
29/9 
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Yvonne e A new and delightfully characteristic portrait of Yvonne Arnaud as she 
: appears in the title role of 8. N. Behrman’s adaptation of Somerset 
Maugham’s short story, Jane, which after a successful West End season, 
was withdrawn from the Aldwych on 27th Sept. prior to a provincial tour. 
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SPEAKING © r 
CONFIDENTIALLY... 


SPEAKING CONFIDENTIALLY .. . no theatre or 
cinema can run really smoothly without up-to-date internal | 
communications, without the smooth, efficient linkage of 
strategic points which the Standard Private Automatic 
Telephone System provides. 


\ No Operator is needed; just dial the required extension 
number and connection is immediate; saving time, irritation 
and unnecessary effort. 

Standard Private Automatic Telephones will give efficient 
communication from a minimum of ten lines up to any 
required number, and are available under either of the 
following arrangements :- 


1. RENTAL—a quarterly rental includes all - 
necessary instruments, wiring, replacements 
and maintenance. 


bo 


OUTRIGHT PURCHASE — includes. a 
12-months’ guarantee and a year’s free 
maintenance. 


Srondard — 


PRIVATE 
AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


Type/4112 10-LINE 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
EXCHANGE 


Stondard Telephones and Cables Limited £ 


(INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES DIVISI ON) 


CLINE ROAD -: BOUNDS GREEN ‘* LONDON N11 
Telephone: ENTerprise 4461 
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QCCASIONALLY a play comes to the 

West End which, for reasons difficult to 
detail, catches the mdod of the moment and 
is justifiably acclaimed by critics and 
audiences alike. Such ay one is Priestley’s 
The Linden Tree, a play that delves to the 
very fundamentals of our present day 
national situation with no great mention of 
politics and no bitter recriminations. This is 
Priestley at his best and no other playwright 
is capable of dealing with the abstract prob- 
lems of people’s outlook on life in such a 
living and concrete way. That the play is 
sO moving is proof of the author’s cunning 
skill in construction, for it is a play of ideas 
rather than of action. 

The West End has been witnessing a kind 
of general post during the past few weeks. 
Off The Record has moved to the Piccadilly 
to make way for The Farmer's Wife, while 
Peace In Our Time has transferred to the 
Aldwych, to be followed at the Lyric by 
Edward, My Son. It was good news indeed 
that Deep Are The Roots, one of London’s 
most moving plays, was reprieved at the last 
moment and went into the Criterion where 
Roland Pertwee’s new play School For Spin- 
sters failed to make the grade. 

News of forthcoming shows includes the 
arrival of the hit American musical Finian’s 
Rainbow at the Palace on 16th October, and 
Arthur Lane’s entirely new production of 
The Dubarry with Irene Manning, the 
American prima donna in the name part, 
which opens at the Princes on 8th October. 
Late in October the provocative all-Negro 
play Anna Lucasta comes to His Majesty’s 
with the entire Broadway cast. 

Of unique interest is the short season of 
Shakespeare by the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre Company which precedes the latter 
play at His Majesty’s on 2nd October. This 


. PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


is the first time in its history that the Strat- 
ford Company have appeared in the West 
End of London and many who were unable 
to get to Warwickshire will welcome the 
opportunity of seeing Richard II, Twelfth 
Night and Romeo and Juliet, three of the 
most successful and controversial produc- 
tions of this year’s Stratford season. 

We look ahead also with keen anticipation 
to the next Old Vic season at the New 
Theatre which opens with The Taming of the 
Shrew on 4th November. Details of the 
Company’s new members are given on 
another page. It will seem strange indeed 
not to be seeing either Ralph Richardson or 
Laurence Olivier, but Sir Ralph it is under- 
stood will be returning to the Company for 
the 1948 season. Richard II and The Al- 
chemist will be seen again, and, in addition 
to the Shrew, St. Joan and The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle will be included. Another 
forthcoming Shakespearean production will 
be Macbeth presented by Tennent Produc- 
tions Limited, due in the West End early in 
December. Michael Redgrave will appear in 
the title role with Ena Burrill as Lady 
Macbeth. 

Recently arrived in this country is Mae 
West whom Tom Arnold is to present in her 
own play Diamond Lil which ran for two 
years on Broadway. Two American actors, 
Hal Gould and Dick Bailey, are included in 
the cast of over forty, which will be mostly 
drawn from this country. 

After the short season by the Vienna 
Opera Company at Covent Garden the Eng- 
lish Opera Group will present a season of 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia and Albert 
Herring from 8th to 18th October. The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company is on’ tour in 
Europe prior to their new season at the 
Opera House. F.S. 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢* Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 
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New Sheos sf te lonth 


“Dr. Angelus’—Phoenix, 30th July. 
pages 11-16.) 

“The Linden Tree”—Duchess, 15th August. 
(See pages 17-21.) 

“Tobacco Road’”’—New Lindsey, 19th August. 

“The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite”—St. Mar- 
tin’s, 20th August. 

“Separate Rooms’’—Strand, 21st August. 

“The Chiltern Hundreds’’—Vaudevillée, 
August. 

“The Witches Ride’’—Torch, 1st September. 

“Child’s Play’—Arts, 2nd September. 

“Point Valaine’—Lmbassy, 3rd September. 

“Tuppence Coloured”—Ly7vic, Hammersmith, 
4th September. y 

“One, Two, Three’—Duke of York's, 10th 
September. ; 

“That Equal Sky’”—Boltons, 10th September. 

“The Farmer’s Wife’’—Apollo, 17th Sept. 

“Happy As Larry’—Mercury, 18th Sept. 


(See 


26th 


“Tobacco Road” 
FRURAL degeneracy in Georgia may seem 
remote and unimportant, but the 
impact of it is forceful enough at this New 
Lindsey production. It impresses not with 
the moving development of art but with the 
veracity of a family photograph. These 
people in their extremity of helplessness and 
submission to squalid poverty may be true 
likenesses, but their life, and consequently 
our sympathy, is limited to turning the 
leaves of the portrait album. 

Jeeter Lester and his family are clinging 
to an exhausted soil and dilapidated farm- 
house. Utter surrender to idleness, theft, 
lust, stupidity, fills out the portrait, and no 
one character is selected for further illum- 
ination, to lift the play to the level of 
tragedy. Robert Henderson’s production 
reflects this omission in the play, and a too 
static impression remains until the last act, 
when a car accident killing Lester’s wife 
releases a little movement for the final 
curtain. 

Within their limits of portraiture the cast 
give the play a creditable interpretation. 
Robert Berkeley’s Jeeter is a tussle with 
monotony, but the actor wins. Joan Young’s 
praying sister is welcome relief, and the 
whole company give the play rather more 
skill and devotion than its own merit 
warrants. Bi JD? 


“The Girl Who Couldn’t Quite” 
THE title of Mr. Leo Marks’ play, The Girl 

Who Couldn't Quite, may be regarded by 
some people as a warning rather than a pro- 
mise, but those who disregard the warning 
discover that the mixture is not what the 
label indicates. A most unusual concoction 
of sentiment and pathos is slowly poured out 
during the evening. Nothing could be less 


convincing than this story of a truculent 
tramp, positively bottled with the milk of 
human kindness, who conducts upon a diffi- 
cult. child, without any permission and in a 
few odd moments alone with her, a daring 
experiment in psycho-analysis. He succeeds 
in releasing her repressions and setting her 
on the road to recovery. Have professional 
psychiatrists no trade-union to protect them 
against experimenting amateurs? If not, 
they had better get to work, ’ere “‘ spivs ’’ 
create another racket. H.G.M. 


“Separate Rooms ” 
Bur for the personality of Frances Day 
and Hal Thompson who contrive to 
skate over the considerable number of em- 
barrassing situations and lines with the 
maximum of wit and minimum of offence, 
fone would feel that this comedy was an 
import from America we could easily have 
dispensed with. However, the play, which 
boasts no less than four authors, is obviously 
to the liking of the enthusiastic audiences 
who have guaranteed its success. 

Frances Day appears as a temperamental 
actress who marries a soft-headed young 
playwright for convenience only and Hal 
Thompson is the playwright’s brother — a 
tough newspaper man — who is determined 
that his brother’s marriage shall not continue 
on a separate rooms basis. Bonar Colleano 
makes a cheerful figure of the butler in the 
background and Daphne Barker pursues the 
newspaper man with skill. The best scene is 
when Frances Day is blackmailed by Hal 
Thompson into a pretence of loving her hus- 
band. But the last act is weak and not in 
the best of taste, to put it mildly. ES. 


“The Chiltern Hundreds” 
mus is a most enjoyable piece of enter- 

tainment in the best English comedy 
tradition and henceforth we shall keep our 
eye on W. Douglas Home, the author, who 
after demonstrating his undoubted gift in 
the tense and dramatic Now Barabbas, 
proves his versatility in some light-hearted 
tilting at the current political scene. 

Briefly, The Chiltern Hundreds tells of a 
delightfully vague and absent-minded Earl 
(A. E. Matthews at his best) and his some- 
what more business-like Countess (Marjorie 
Fielding), their son (Peter Coke) and their 
butler (Michael Shepley). |The son, after 
being defeated as Conservative candidate in 
the last General Election turns Labour, only 
to find himself opposed by the true-blue ~ 
reactionary .butler. This has been accom- 
plished through the machinations of the 
son’s American fiancée (Leora Dana) who 
has no real understanding of the fundamen- 


tal illogicality which now surrounds our 
depressed aristocracy. Diane Hart is most 
convincing as a socially ambitious maid- 
servant who finds she cannot quite stand the 
strain on the heights. Tom Macaulay 
appears as the local Labour Member, Cleg- 
horn, translated to the Peerage with almost 
indecent haste, and Edith Saville provides 
a comic figure as Lady Caroline, the Earl’s 
sister. As was to be expected the imperturb- 
able butler has the last word. Pos 


“The Witches Ride” 


NEW management has opened with a 

new English version of The Witches 
Ride by Hermann Sudermann, whose work 
is seldom presented in the English theatre. 
Ignorant of the German original, I am un- 
certain how far ther company succeed in 
interpretation, but the performance is itself 
quite satisfactory as an intellectual enter- 
tainment. Briefly to outline the story, one 
might distort Bleak House. Suppose Esther 
Summerson had seduced young Richard Car- 
stone, yielded to him once on a Midsummer’s 
Eve, and then, having completely subju- 
gated him, sent him off to marry Ada Clare 
as previously arranged, whilst she herself 
continued her manifold duties of household 
manager for her guardian, Mr. Jarndyce. 
The story is unfolded with so much tension 
that the end of the play seems untimely. 
Surely the Lithuanian Esther Summerson 
will never give up her man. The tragedy we 
have been expecting all the evening has 
not been averted but merely, as the BBC 
would say, ‘“ puss-poned.’’ The action takes 
place in 1888. Since at this time Sudermann 
had enjoyed wide fame for nearly a decade, 
the work may be taken as fairly representa- 
tive. Asa play it falls midway between the 
entertaining theatricality of Henry Arthur 
Jones and Pinero and the absorbing drama- 
tic case-book method of Ibsen. It lacks the 
drive of the two extremes. As among the 
tharacters there is one original and vital 
creation, so appropriately in the presenta- 
tion there is one outstanding and vital per- 
formance. Marikke, whose extraordinary 
conduct is the core of the play, is portrayed 
as smooth as silk, as quiet as evening light, 
as powerful as flame, in a flawless study by 
Kathleen Michael, which reminds one of the 
work of Flora Robson. She introduces us 
to a quiet Esther Summerson and develops 
her into a kind of Hedda Gabler with a touch 
of Rosa Dartle and then shades her off again 
to one of the Cranford ladies. The decor by 
Reece Pemberton is compact and pleasing, 
like an illustration by Phiz. H.G.M. 


“ Child’s Play ” 

FR EGINALD Beckwith’s new play, pro- 
duced at the Arts Theatre by Norman 

Marshall, has many admirable qualities, but 

on occasions there was a hint of naivety, 

particularly when the more emotional scenes 

got out of hand. Nevertheless, in retro- 


PATRICIA BURKE 


a newcomer to the Old Vic Theatre Company, will 
be seen as Katharina (with Trevor Howard as 
Petruchio) in John Burrell’s production of The 
Taming of the Shrew, which opens the London 
season at the New on 4th November. Other new 
members of the Company will be Celia Johnson, 
Bernard Miles, Mark Dignam and Renée Asherson. 


spect, the play had solid worth and certainly 
something to say in these days when broken 
marriages are on the increase. 

The first Act is set in 1928 and shows how 
Mary Bannister’s marriage has broken down, 
but how, for the sake of her young son, she 
gives up possible happiness with the man 
she loves. 

The second Act is set in the present time. 
The son, John, is now grown up with a son 
of his own. It is quickly apparent that his 
marriage too is on the rocks, due to the in- 
herent weaknesses in his own character. For 
we are made to see that John Bannister was 
the victim of his mother’s sacrifice and that 
her fierce love for him, which also had some- 
thing of hate in it because of the sacrifice 


she had been forced to make, had developed 
in him an incurable neurosis and a twisted 
mother fixation later transferred to his wife. 
John’s wife, Chris, makes the opposite deci- 
sion and decides to leave her husband when 
the moment of choice comes. 

Ruth Lodge and Hugh Burden as the 
mother and grown-up son gave most sensi- 
tive performances in very difficult roles. 
Elizabeth Kentish had an air of frankness 
and clearheadedness as Chris, John’s wife, 
and Ivor Bowyer as the schoolboy John and 
Michael Lewer as Robin, John’s schoolboy 
son of the present day, are promising boy 
actors, particularly the latter, who had some 
moving scenes with Hugh Burden. F-.S. 


“ Point Valaine’’ 


NOEL Coward's thirteen-year-old play is 
rather what might have been expected 
years ago from Somerset Maugham. It shows 
the diverting tragedy of a missionary’s 
daughter as seen through the quizzing but 
comprehending and not unsympathetic eyes 
of a wandering author. Mr. Coward has pro- 
vided so much incidental humour that the 
melodrama could be called a cautionary 
tale. Linda Valaine secretly scoffed at her 
father’s mission and grew up to be a lonely 
hoteliere in the West Indies. Boredom drove 
her to become the mistress of her general 
factotum, a gross, gorilla-like Russian of 
few words but much practical ability. Years 
pass. Nobody is interested in the menage 
until the inquisitive Mortimer Quinn noses 
out the relationship. He, however, would 
never betray, unless by way of ‘“‘ copy.’’ 
Martin Welford, a romantic young airman, 
arrives from the blue and the expected 
tragedy quickly takes shape. There are very 
fine performances by Mary Ellis as Linda, 
and Anthony Ireland as Mortimer Quinn. 


H.G.M. 
“Tuappence Coloured” 
NACCUSTOMED hilarious laughter 
echoed through the Lyric, Hammer- 


smith, when The Company of Four stepped 
aside from their usual policy and brought in 
an intimate revue. 

Joyce Grenfell, Elizabeth Welch and Max 
Adrian are the stars and the revue is devised 
and directed by Laurier Lister with contri- 
butors including composers Geoffrey Wright, 
Richard Addinsell and Benjamin Britten, 
and designers Molly MacArthur, G. E. Cal- 
throp and Emett of Punch. With such a 
glittering array of talent the revue was cer- 
tain to be on a high level. Weakest aspect 
is the various song and dance numbers nor- 
mally associated with this type of enter- 
tainment, and its strength is largely in the 
individual work of the three stars. Elizabeth 
Welch particularly emerges as an artiste of 
brilliant versatility. Surely the West End 
proper will have an opportunity of seeing 
this lively revue. 


an Indian mob? 


“@ne, Two, Three!” 

PENING with a bright attack on the 

American invasion of the West End 
theatre, this British revue sets a scintillating 
pace and maintains it. Here is professional 
skill at its best, as one may expect from such 
artists as Sonnie and Binnie Hale, Charles 
Heslop, Marie Sellar, and Anthony Hayes. 
Most pleasant to record, they have an 
admirable book by Loftus Wigram. Point 
and zest in the writing is a fine initial asset 
for a revue: when it serves such an artist 
as Binnie Hale the audience appreciates its 
luck and the evening is memorable. Of the 
Hale’ numbers and sketches, the BBC 
satire, a scholastic jest, a conversation be- 
tween Nelson and Liberty and the revival 
of songs from their early successes impress, 
with a warm response to the last from those 
not so young. Charles Heslop does all he 
has to do with distinction, and Marie Sellar 
and Anthony Hayes give grace to the more 
romantic element. The general company is 
attractive and resourceful, with a.sketch like 
TheatricalShoeShop displaying some of their 
talents. Discovery of the evening, however, 
is a brunette called Gail Kendal. She has 
three opportunities, and outstanding from 
them is her remarkable and pointed gift for 
satire. With incisive venom she disposes of 
workers’ playtime in a canteen; with weary 
contrast she illustrates chambermaid or 
cabaret songster. Has this actress a wider 
range? Her dancing is no more than aver- 
age, which may be a sign of grace. But her 
small body and large personality fill the 
stage, and she suggests the artist who will 
one day inspire an intelligent pen. The revue 
as a whole is gracefully staged, and it should 
draw the town for many months to come to 
see brother and sister Hale playing together 
for the first time. All Hale! JR figlDs 


“That Equal Sky ” 
Frar Equal Sky stages Mr. Harry 
Ballam’s impressions of Calcutta and 
Northern Bengal four years ago. The neces- 
sary action does not spring naturally from 
the juxtaposition of characters or their con- 
flict with environment. Some scenes achieve 
a good effect of comedy by the portrayal of 
types rather unsympathetically observed. 
The general impression left by the play is of 
an 6Out-of-date documentary so familiar in 
its details that the departure from fact and 
feasibility necessary for dramatic reasons is 
immediately obvious. Is there any known 
instance of two British officers, doing no 
more than wait for a train, being killed by 
None of the characters 
have much inside them. The unsympathetic- 
ally observed “pukka sahib’’ types, Mr. 
and Mrs. MacAlister, are extremely well pre- 
sented by: Michael O’ Halloran and Barbara 
Trevor, two newcomers to the company, who 
add to its already considerable acting 
strength. Against them, William Squire is 
pitted in the part of a callow and priggish 


junior officer, who seems to be conceived as 
the hero of the play. Isabel Dean and an- 
other welcome newcomer, Pamela Alan, have 
important but unconvincing parts. On the 
other hand, Christopher Gill is fortunate in 
a small but completely convincing part and 
he makes it live. Peter Dinshaw is quite 
effective in his one appearance, but here the 
part is rather handicapped. The author 
should realise that a long quotation from 
Pope, most undramatic of authors, can bring 
any play, story or discussion to a stop and, 
therefore, scene 2 is early for such insertion. 
H.G.M. 


“The Farmer’s Wife’”’ 


JJS it the passage of time that has taken 

much of the zest from this country 
comedy? Ora certain drag and heaviness in 
the production? This revival does not evoke 
the response of that first London production, 
when Cedric Hardwicke and Frank Vosper 
established their reputations. 

Richard Littledale’s Churdles Ash is a 
sound piece of acting, but he does not dis- 
cover the bucolic range and personality in 
the part that enabled a young Hardwicke to 
relieve the play’s duller moments. 

The party scene in Act 2 goes well—one of 
the original players, Helena Pickard, is in 
this Apollo revival, and she plays Thirza 


Tapper with a nice sense of spinsterish- 


values. 

Mainstay of the whole production is the 
balanced playing of Araminta Dench by Gil- 
lian Lind, and Samuel Sweetland by Jack 
Morrison—a Devonshire farmer and house- 
keeper drawn from life. 

The costuming of the play set it well back 
as a period piece—was it this that helped to 
create the feeling of a vast distance between 
1947 and The Farmer’s Wife? Bye: 


“ Happy as Larry” 
Tre good work of bringing poetry back to 
the English stage is resumed by Mr. 
Martin Browne with Happy as Larry, a 
ballad melodrama by Donagh MacDonagh. 
Tastefully set and produced, vividly acted 
and beautifully spoken, this Victorian ballad 
provides very delightful entertainment. The 
discipline which verse imposes seems to 
touch springs of wit and release floods of 
imagery unfamiliar to our present-day 
theatre. This play will prove a_ great 
favourite. A fantasticated story is brilliantly 
enacted. Denis Carey’s production is alto- 
gether admirable. Happy Larry is poisoned 
by the local doctor, who incontinently woos 
his attractive widow. To avenge this wrong, 
Larry’s grandson, who tells the tale, steps 
back from the future and poisons the doctor. 
The pharmacist, who was the doctor’s 
accomplice, urges blood transfusion to 
restore his old friend. There being none 
willing among those present to shed their 
blood in this cause, the young widow is per- 
suaded to bleed the corpse of the deceased 


(Jack Emerald) 


BERYL SETON 


who is appearing in The Company of Four’s first 


revue, Juppence Coloured, which, devised and 
directed by Laurier Lister, opened at the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith, on 4th September, with 


Joyce Grenfell, Elizabeth Welch and Max Adrian as 
highlights of the company. 


but still ‘‘ warm ’’ Larry. The effect of this 
restores Larry to life and the shock of his 
resurrection kills his hardy widow. As 
Larry, Liam Redmond is very clever in 
making an unreal character, who is but a 
memory, appear completely natural. Sheila 
Manahan is adroit in matching the lines with 
the eloquence of her eye. Fred Johnson and 
Edward Byrne are two most melodious vil- 
lains, and W. A. Kelly tells the story with 
compelling charm. H.G.M. 


Important Revival 


Owing to lack of space it was impossible to include 
this review of ‘“ Britannicus”’ in our last issue. We 
feel, however, that readers will appreciate a record 
of this praiseworthy revival which was staged at 
the Rudolf Steiner Theatre on 23rd July. 


THe programme states that Britannicus, 

by Jean Racine, received its first per- 
formance on 138th December 1669, and has 
remained in repertory at the Comeédie 
Francaise ever since. The English version 
by Harold Bowen is a work of skill and 
taste, but Racine’s genius lies so much in 
his power to phrase that a translation into 
another language gives as little of the virtue 
of the original as does a monochrome repro- 
duction of a painting by an artist celebrated 
for his use of colour. There is, nevertheless, 


much reason to praise and thank ‘‘Bibiena’’ 
(the name may belong to an individual or 
a small group) for giving London this 
opportunity to make acquaintance with a 
masterpiece. Enthusiasm must be here, for 
there is no demand for this sort of thing 
and very little support. The acting is, like 
the play, highly respectable and much of it 
is impressive. The company all speak as 
if they really thought in rhyming couplets. 
So should Emperors and Empresses*address 
each other. If a twentieth century English- 
man wants to adjure them to relax, to come 
down to earth and ‘‘ out with it,’ a 
seventeenth century French courtier could 
have only disdain for his standards. Here 
is an interesting reflection of a period, not 
the period of Nero, but that of Racine, for 
a work of art reveals more of its creator 
than its subject. Observing the unities, 
Racine relates in a series of lofty speeches 
some supposed happenings in Nero’s palace 
on the day when his young brother-in-law 
Britannicus, whom he had supplanted on 
the Imperial throne, was poisoned by his 
order. The unfortunate youth is the least 
interesting character in this play that bears 
his name. Agrippina, sister of Caligula, 
niece and widow and reputed poisoner of 
Claudius, jealous mother of Nero, an impor- 
tant Roman matron and maker of history, 
is the chief character. Racine conceives 
her as a woman of immeasurable regality, 


plotting with infinite dignity and arranging 
murder as by divine right. Mary Hinton 
gives an admirable performance in this role. 
In every way the most theatrically effective 
character,, however, is: Narcissus, a freed- 
man, formerly secretary’ to Claudius, now 
equerry to Britannicus and spy and evil 
prompter to the young Nero, in whom the 
will to evil needs the precipitate which 
Narcissus supplies to convert to action. 
This consummate snake in the grass is pre- 


sented with artistry by Marie Maitland. — 


Between Agrippina and Narcissus, 
unfortunate Nero is out of his depth. In 
performance Shaun Noble sometimes appears 
to be but not, I fancy, with intent. He 
looks the part, but conveys little indication 
of what he is supposedly thinking or feeling. 
It is the actor’s job to turn the character 
inside out to the general view. What Nero 
felt when he compelled Junia to renounce 
Britannicus, what he thought when Agrip- 
pina reminded him of the hidden springs of 
recent events, we are obliged to surmise. 
Robert Sansam humanises the character of 
Barrhus, Nero’s tutor, without loss of 
dignity, which is quite a feat. Although the 
production is commendable for its cultural 
value rather than as pure entertainment, one 


looks in vain for the name of the Arts i} 
-Council as sponsors and wonders if they 


have been approached. 
; H.G.M. 
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‘on Glasgow Green on 28th July 1865. 


Dr. Angelus: But me no buts. Run away 


up to bye-byes and I'll bring you your nice 


medicine-pedicine. 


And I promise you you won't require very much more of it. 


Dr. Angelus overcomes his wife’s suspicions with a little affection. 
Alastair Sim and Jane Aird as Dr. and Mrs. Angelus. 


De Angelus AT THE PHOENIX 


HE partnership of Scotland’s foremost 

playwright with Scotland’s leading actor 
has produced a riotous comedy-thriller at 
the Phoenix Theatre, where Alastair Sim, 
who has starred in so many of James Bridie’s 
play successes, now appears in the title role 
of Dr. Angelus, of which he is also the pro- 
ducer. 

The play is a thriller, or rather burlesque 
of a thriller, and is based on the famous case 
of Dr. E. W. Pritchard, of Glasgow, who 
poisoned his wife and mother-in-law, and 
was the last man to have a public hanging 
The 
point that intrigued Bridie was that at Prit- 
chard’s trial another doctor alleged that he 
knew Pritchard was poisoning his relatives, 


but had not informed the police because it, 


would have been unprofessional! However, 
deviating somewhat from the original cir- 
cumstances of the case, the author felt that 


something could be said for a young and in- 
experienced doctor adopting this attitude, 
and it is upon this conception of the idea 
that the author has written his intriguing 
and exciting story which he has set in Dr. 
Angelus’s Glasgow surgery in the year 1919. 

Alastair Sim is at his most unctiously 
avuncular in the role of the astonishing Dr. 
Angelus. George Cole has the part of his 
young and inexperienced partner, and Jane 
Aird is seen as his frightened wife. Much of 
the fun is provided by Betty Marsden as a 
forward and suspicious young patient, and 
Molly Urquhart as a pert and obstinate 
domestic who proves to be too fond of both 
the doctor and his whisky bottle. 

The author has invested the play with his 
customary wit, many sly digs at the medical 
profession and a fine construction, which 
carries the action on without a break. The 
play is presented by Alec L. Rea and E. P. 
Clift. 
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JPY, 
Mrs. Corcoran: You’re awfully straight-laced, aren't Mrs. Corcoran : I do love you. 
you? 
: F ; , : s. C an. 0. ease. Some- 
Dr. Johnson : J don’t think so, not specially. Dr. dokison SO Dest ete ON 2S 
one’s coming. 


Mrs. Corcoran (Betty Marsden), a flirtatious 
patient, calls late at night and is examined The inexperienced young doctor is no match 
by the youthful and earnest Dr. Johnson for Mrs. Corcoran, and Mrs. Angelus inter- 


(George Cole). rupts an embarrassing situation. 


Dr. Angelus: Leave 
me in the sha- 
dow of this 
place of» sorrow. 

Dr. Angelus ap- 

pears to be over- 

come with grief 
after the unex- 
pected death of 
his mother-in- 
law. His youth- 
ful partner holds 
him in great 
esteem, both as 
a clever doctor 
and man of up- 
right, religious 
principles. As 
yet no hint of 
suspicion has 
crossed his 
mh n diy “aHhe 
accedes to Dr. 
Angelus’ over- 
eager request 
that he should 
sign the death 
certificate, al- 
though some- 
what troubled. 


SOS 


ELPA ONO 
SOS 


Mrs. Angeli I'm. still 
the mistress of this 
house. 


Jeanie: I wouldn't be too 
sure. 
Mrs. Angelus,  dis- 
traught and ill after 
her mother’s death, 
has to suffer the 
impudence of the 
domestic servant her 
husband encourages. 


(Molly Urquhart as 
Jeanie) 


Dr. Angelus: You know 
you are having symp- 
toms very like those 
your poor mother had. 


Mrs. Angelus: It wouldn't 
be that? 


Dr. Angelus: What are 
you doing with this 
book ? 


Having returned un- 
expectedly, Dr. Angel- 
us finds his wife has 
left her sick bed, and 
has taken a book on 
toxicology from a shelf 


in the consulting 

room. He allays her 

suspicions with a rare 

show of .tenderne 

and sends her back to 
bed. 


Dr. Johnson: I'm sorry, 
Sir. You’ve taken me 
up wrongly. 

Angelus: I hope so. J 
We'll have a 
and forget all 

about it. 

While Mrs. Angelus 

lies dying upstairs, 

Dr. Angelus cajoles 

his young partner into 

drinking whisky. 

Grave doubts are be- 

ginning to arise in Dr. 

Johnson’s mind, later 

confirmed after an ex- 

amination under his 
microscope of the 
contents of Mrs. An- 
gelus’ medicine glass. 


* ek oe 


Dy. Johnson ; You look tired, Dr. Angelus. von go In his drunken stupor Dr. Johnson dreams 
sy beds sue ay ae A ne ee that he is on trial as an accessory to the 


Much to Dr. Angelus’ relief, his partner, for murder of the two women. When he wakes 
: g L ; 


all his fine words, soon passes into a state next morning he finds to his horror that Mrs. 
of unconsciousness. Angelus has died in the night. 


Dr. Johnson: Sign 
it vourself! 


To Dr. Angelus’ 
amazement his 
partner refuses 
to)! (Siem?) the 
death certifi- 
cate. Onceagain 
indulging in a 
big emotional 
outburst the 
cunning doctor 
brings pressure 
to bear on ‘the 
young man. (He 
had=“h-etavred 
earlier of Dr. 
Johnson’s indis- 
cretion “with 
Mrs. Corcoran, 
and was not 
slow to make 
use of | that 
knowledge.) 


Ques 
PESO 


LAMLX 


Dr. Butt: You are a 
very foolish young 
man, sir. It was a 
sorry day when I 
first on 
your f s coun- 
tenance. 

Sir Gregory Butt 

(Charles Carson), 

eminent Glasgow 

consultant, who 
had been called in 
by Dr. Angelus 
when his mother- 
in-law died, pays 
another visit, this 
time at the request 
of Dr. Johnson. 

Pillar of orthodoxy, 

he refuses to enter- 
tainany suspicions. 


Jelow) : 


Angelus : Suppose 
aman to have made 
an unfortunate mar- 
riage. At every turn 
she trips him with 
her beastly apron 
strings. 


-Later, realising his dangerous position, Dr. (Below) : 


< i 1 Dr. Angelus: Don’t let them in. Don’t let them in. 
Angelus deals his partner a blow and reveals Just when Dr. Angelus is about to make his 


his incipient madness in a long harangue escape the police arrive at the door. Jeanie, 
explaining his motive for ridding himself of who has every reason to deplore the turn of 
his wife and mother-in-law. events, becomes hysterical. 


McIvor: There’s a wee room in the Duke Street prison where men as good as you have shaken hands with 
their lives for the last time. 


Dr. Angelus : You are talking about .. . me? 


The Inspector charges Dr. Angelus with murder. The latter, dazed and bewildered, has 
no real appreciation of his guilt, having persuaded himself that his callous crimes were 
necessary for the full development of his life and personality. Dr. Johnson, recovering from 


the blow he had received, looks on astonished as the doctor’s underlying insanity is revealed. 
(Archie Duncan as Inspector McIvor and Rex Garner as the Policeman.) 


(Left): The final 
scene, as Dr. An- 
gelus, shrieking 
religious epithets, 
is dragged protest- 
ing from the 
room. 
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Sir Lewis Casson as Professor Robert Linden. 


e 27 _ 
bjeden ‘oo AT THE DUCHESS 


B. PRIESTLEY’S latest play is a brilliant success. This is 

J largely due to its timely theme, its inspired dialogue, and to 
the outstanding acting of a clever company headed by Lewis 
Casson and Sybil Thorndike. The Linden Tree is a portrayal of 
an English middle-class family, told in the easy and natural 
Priestley way we remember so well in Time and the Conways and 
Eden End. The setting is Professor Linden’s study in the City 
of Burmanley, which might be any one of half a dozen provincial 
University towns. The action covers only two days, but enough 
to lay bear the interesting character of each of the Linden family 
and their reactions to England’s contemporary dilemma. Mrs. 
Linden is worn out after years of wartime difficulties and depressed 
by the drabness of her surroundings. She cannot see why at sixty- 
five her husband should not retire, but he, a professor of history 
at the university, feels that his work is not yet done and that in an 
age without culture it is his plain duty to stick to his task of 
imparting to the young—however unwilling to learn—the glorious 
implications of his knowledge. In its development this theme is 
wholly absorbing and uplifting. The author was fortunate in 
having Michael MacOwan as director: there is not a flaw in his 

production of this unusually worthwhile play. 
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The opening scene of the play. The Linden family are gathered together to celebrate the 
Professor’s sixty-fifth birthday, but there is also a deep plot afoot to bring pressure upon 
him -to retire, particularly as there is growing evidence of his unpopularity with certain 
of the university authorities. (L. to R.): Freda Gaye as Dr. Jean Linden, eldest Linden 
daughter, a Communist, who is at the moment under great nervous strain owing to a 
thwarted love affair; John Dodsworth as Rex Linden, the son, a materialist who has amassed 
a small fortune during recent years; Sybil Thorndike as Mrs. Linden, and Sonia Williams as 
the second Linden daughter, Marion de Vaury, happily married to a Frenchman and in 


the process of imbibing to the hilt the typically conservative views of the French aristocracy. 


Mrs. Linden: I don’t 
know what you tell 
those students of 
yours, Robert, but 
I'd like to tell them 
something—the truth 
for once — the real 
truth. 

Later that evening 
when the family 
gather round to 
play their favourite 
card game in an 
effort to banish the 
many cross currents 
that have been at 
work among them, 
Isabel Linden gives 
way to her pent-up 
emotions and _ re- 
veals how the 
dreariness of her 
life in Burmanley 
and the every-day 
struggle in auster- 
ity England has 
become more than 
she can endure. 

(Left): Tilsa Page | 
as Dinah Linden. 

| 


Professor Linden : The whole lot of you except young Dinah are now busy turning away from life. 


Mrs. Linden and her children with the exception of Dinah, the youngest daughter, who 
stands firmly by her father, have decided to leave that evening, and it is Rex’s intention to 
take his mother to the luxurious manor house he has just bought in the South of England. 


But the Professor remains adamant in his decision to stay on at the university. 


Rex: Put a light 
to this cigarette, 
someone, please. 


Rex takes out 
the last of his 
mother’s _lug- 
gage prepara- 
tory to his jour- 
ney South. In 
thse. picture 
(centre) is the 
Lindens’ house- 
keeper, Mrs. 
Cotton (Everly 
Gregg), an irre- 
pressible Cock- 
ney who is still 
haunted by the 
flying bomb raid 
that lost her her 
home a nd 
family. At right 
of picture, Ter- 
ence Soall and 
Carmel Mc- 
Sharry as two 
of the  Profes- 
sor’s students. 


Mrs. Linden: I meant every word 1] 
said, Robert, and I’m not coming 
back. 


The moving farewell scene be- 
tween the Professor and his 
wife when Mrs. Linden makes 
it clear to her husband that she 
is leaving Burmanley for good. 


(Below): 


Later that night Dinah, who is 

a young student of music with 

a passion for the ’cello, feeling 

that she must take charge of 

the household, discusses the 

mysteries of rationing with Mrs. 
Cotton. 


es tak 


(Left) : 

Professor Linden: Would it really 
matter to you if I wasn’t here next 
week ? 


Out of curiosity the professor 
asks his two students for a 
truthful reply to his question. 
They, young people of mediocre 
attainment who have not begun 
to glimpse the significance of 
Professor Linden’s approach to 
history, have to confess that 
they would not miss him. The 
thought is sobering, but the 
Professor’s deep conviction that 
he is doing the right thing re- 
mains unchanged. 


(Below) : 


The moving final scene between 
the Professor and his youngest 
daughter. Later that night 
Dinah comes down_ to her 
father’s study and he reads to 
her from the manuscript of a 
book he has written. After a 
few sentences he looks up and 
finds that she has fallen asleep. 


LEO KERSLEY in Carnaval 


N the autumn of 1945 Ninette de Valois 

‘formed a new group, the Sadlers Wells 
Opera-Ballet, afterwards known as the Sad- 
lers Wells Theatre Ballet, composed mainl 
of students from the Wells Ballet School, 
with a nucleus of more experienced dancers, 
including June Brae, Joan Harris, Leo Kers- 
ley, Alan Carter and Claude Newman. The 
latter was, in addition, ballet master as well 
as appearing in most of the company’s reper- 
toire. Ursula Moreton became assistant 
director, Peggy van Praagh joined the com- 
pany as teacher and dancer, Reginald 
Goodall was musical director, and Michael 
Whittaker production director. During the 
first months the junior company rehearsed 
its own ballets, and also appeared in the 
ballets of certain of the Sadlers Wells Opera 
works during the winter season in Rosebery 
Avenue. On 8th April 1946 the youthful 
company made its first appearance in a full 
evening of ballet, the programme consisting 
of Ninette de Valois’ Promenade, Casse 
Noisette, Act 2, and a new ballet specially 
created for the company by Andrée Howard, 
Assembly Baill. 

From April until June the new company 
gave performances on Mondays and on occa- 
sional Saturday afternoons; by the summer 
of 1946 the repertoire had been increased to 
eight ballets, including Les Sylphides, 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 
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THE JUNIOR COMPANY 
MAKES GOOD 


by Peter Noble 


Facade, Le Spectre de la Rose, The Gods Go 
A-Begging, and a new work, Khadva, with 
choreography by Celia Franca. That sum- 


mer the company went on tour for the first . 


time, and also appeared in London at the 
Open Air Theatre, Finsbury Park. In 
October, the Theatre Ballet returned to the 
Sadlers Wells Theatre, since when it has 
been the resident company. In May this 
year the company went on tour for ten 
weeks, followed by a two-weeks’ season at 
Finsbury Park. 

Perhaps the outstanding dancer of pre- 
vious seasons was June Brae, remembered 
for her excellent work with the parent com- 
pany. Joan Harris also proved herself a 
clever dancer as did Nadia Nerina, who is 
appearing this autumn with the company as 
guest artiste before joining Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet at Covent Garden in November. The 
two leading male dancers during this period 
were Leo Kersley and Alan Carter. Sheilah 
O’ Reilly and Anne Heaton showed consider- 
able promise in the past year, Anne Heaton 
being particularly successful as the Girl in 
Andrée Howard’s ballet Mardi Gras. Celia 
Franca has occasionally danced with the 
company, and was delightful in a leading 
role in her own ballet Bailemos, with decor 
by Honor Frost (who repeated her designing 
triumph of Khadra). The personnel of the 
company has, however, changed consider- 
ably since their last London season. The 
two sixteen-year-olds, Anne Heaton and 
Sheilah O’Reilly, will be dancing most of 
the leading roles this season, with Leo Kers- 
ley, Anthony Burke and Donald Britton as 
the leading male dancers. New members of 
the company include a_ sixteen-year-old 
Australian girl, Elaine Fifield, two South 
Africans, Patricia Miller and Maryon Lane, 
a Scottish girl, Stella Claire, and an English 
dancer, Yvonne Barnes. 

Kersley, trained by Marie Rambert, was 
one of the best of her younger dancers, 
appearing with the Ballet Rambert from 
1937 until 1941, when he joined the Inter- 
national and afterwards Sadlers Wells and 
the Anglo-Polish. With the Rambert he 
distinguished himself in a variety of charac- 
ter roles, but was also outstanding as the 
Faun in L’Apres Midi D’Un Faun, as the 
Rose in Spectre de la Rose, and also in Les 
Sylphides. He has also danced leading class- 
ical roles with both the International and 
the. Anglo-Polish, but was not given many 
opportunities with the Sadlers Wells. Never- 
theless he has come into his own with the 

(Continucd on page 35) 


“Life with Father’ 
AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 


& HIS record-making American _ play 

opened on Broadway on 8th Novem- 
ber 1939 and finished its run on 12th July of 
this year. The London production began its 
run at the Savoy Theatre on 5th June and 
proved one of the most enjoyable of comedies 
seen in the West End. 

The play is, of course, adapted from the 
Clarence Day stories, and is written by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse. Over here Life 
With Father is produced by Murray MacDonald 
and the delightful scenery and costumes are 
designed by Anthony Holland. 

Here is indeed a real family play, leisurely of 
action, and gentle in humour as befits the 
spacious days of the 1880’s in which it is set. 


(Left): Leslie Banks as Father, and (below), 

Father and Mother have a little argument about 

household accounts in the morning room of 

their home on Madison Avenue, New York City. 

(Sophie Stewart as Vinnie, who knows so well 

how to handle her explosive and would-be 
tyrannical husband). 
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Clarence: There are 
things about women 
that I think you 
ought to know. 


Father finds it none 
too easy to give 
sound advice to his 
son Clarence, now 
on the threshold of 
manhood. 


(Roland Bartrop as 
Clarence.) 


(Below) : (Below) : 
Father: I promised to be baptised? Oh God! Clarence has fallen heavily for Mary but 


The amusing moment when Father, upset soon finds that he is out. of his depth in 
by his wife’s illness, gives way on the burn- the gentle art of love making. ® 


ing question of his baptism. (Dorothy Gordon as Mary Skinner.) 


Cacia 

After a lover's tiff, 

Mary takes leave of 

the brothers with an 

air of haughty disdain. 

(Left: Phillip Hillman 
as John.) 


WM 
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(Below): 

The closing moments 
of the play. Mother 
has successfully over- 
come the many pitfalls 
arising out of life with 
Father, and exchanges 
a knowing look with 
the cook: «(2 £0. F.)s 
Peter Thomas as Whit- 
ney, Leslie Banks as 
Father, Brian Parker 
as Harlan, Dorothy 
Turner as the maid, 
Rowland Bartrop as 
Clarence, Philip Hill- 
man as John, Sophie 
Stewart as Mother and 
Daisy Bindley as the 

cook. 


SOVIET THEATRE 


‘Uncle Vanya’ 
at the 


Moscow Art 
Theatre 


@ These scenes of 

Ee Art 
Theatre’s produc- 
tion of Chekhov’s 
play have just 
reached us from 
Moscow and are 
most interesting in 
revealing something 
of the realism em- 
ployed at that 

famous theatre. 


(Left): Alla Tara- 
sova as Elena An- 
dreyevna and Boris 
Dobronravov as 
Uncle Vanya in the 
opening scene. 


( Lefi)s2o Another 
scene from the play 
with Elena Khro- 
mova as_ Sonia, 
Alla Tarasova as 
Elena, Anatole 
Ktorov as Serebry- 
akov, Nina Litovt- 
sevaas Voinitskaya, 
Mikhail Yanshin as 
Telegin, Nadezhda 
Sokolovskaya as 
the Nurse and Boris 
Dobronravov as 
Uncle Vanya. 


(Left): A moment 
towards the end of 
the play. Included 
in the picture are 
Boris Livanov as 
Astrov, Boris Dob- 
ronravov as Uncle 
Vanya, Anatole 
Ktoroy as Serebry- 
akov, Nina Litovt- 
seva as Voinitskaya 
and Mikhail Yan- 
shin as Telegin. 


The Fallacy of Stardom in a Night by &R1C JoHNs 


COMMON sense seems to come naturally 

to Dolores Gray. On-stage during the 
action of Annie Get Your Gun she will tell 
you that “‘ you can’t get a man with a gun.”’ 
Off-stage in her dressing room she. will tell 
you with equal conviction that ‘‘ you can’t 
be a star in a night.’’ Her London debut 
at the Coliseum last June on her 23rd birth- 
day must rank as one of the most sensational 
welcomes ever accorded by the public to a 
totally unknown artist. Her comic gifts and 
her dynamic personality so carried away the 
house that when the audience learned in a 
curtain speech that it was her birthday, they 
rose as one man and sang “‘ Happy Birthday 
to You! ’’ Such fervid enthusiasm for an 
unheard-of artist must have tempted some 
playgoers to imagine stardom can really be 
won over-night. Dolores denies it—and she 
ought to ‘know! 

She is still only a slip of a girl to have 
London at her feet and to pack a vast 
theatre to capacity every night, but she 
started learning her job while still at school. 

““ Stars are not suddenly spotted in soda 
fountains,’’ says Dolores. “ Acting is a 
profession which needs a solid foundation. 
It is a serious study, not something to be 
dabbled-in. While I still had a plait down 
my back I thought I would like to go on 
the stage. My first taste of public entertain- 
ing was singing with the college dance band 
during summer vacations. It taught me how 
to face the public and convinced me that I 
was not a square peg in a round hole. 

““My mother, who has been my only 
teacher and coach, took the keenest interest 
in my work from the beginning. Better 
than anyone else she knew what was good 
for me and gave me every encouragement. 
What is even more important, she helped 
me to keep my artistic balance and insisted 
upon my finishing my schooling. After all, 
a good education is a most essential back- 
ground for any career and she felt further 
schooling would give me that extra time in 
which to be quite certain that I really 
wanted to be an actress. 

““While still in my ‘teens Rudy Vallee 
heard me sing and featured me as something 
of a discovery in his radio hour. It was 
excellent experience and I appeared in the 
same programme as John Barrymore and 
Billie Burke. It was good to know that my 
work was considered good enough to share 
the bill with such great artists. It gave me 
added self-confidence, but there was still a 
good deal to learn, and I set about learning 
it in vaudeville and cabaret. 

‘For the stage artist, variety is the 
greatest teacher of all. Cabaret, floor shows 
and hotel work can teach far more than 
dramatic academies, as they bring one to 
grips with the public in a manner not pos- 
sible in the theatre proper. The cabaret 
artist has none of the advantages of the 
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(Portrait by Denis de Marney.) 
DOLORES GRAY 


fully equipped stage. She has a pool of light 
on a dance floor and a band in the back- 
ground. Entirely alone and unaided, she 
has to win over her audience, an audience 
like no other in the world. 

“They are sitting at tables with food in 
front of them. They have had a few drinks, 
and they may even regard the floor show as 
a bit of an intrusion which prevents their 
whispering sweet nothings to each other, or 
interferes with their dancing together. They 
have not come specially to see the artist— 
she is just something thrown in with the 
night’s entertainment. When she takes her 
place in the centre of that spot on the floor 
she has to combat all these distractions. 
If she hopes to capture and hold the atten- 
tion of her audience, she must have that 
vital extra magnetism. She has to battle 
for everything, but she glows with triumph 
when she wins over such a tough audience. 
She can be proud of herself because she 
knows that if she can conquer them, regular 
theatre audiences hold no terror for her. I 
enjoyed working in those floor shows and I 
still do. I like that close contact with the 
audience, who are so near that one can 
almost touch them. I can see the expression 
on their faces and I know what effect I am 
having upon them. It is like talking to 
friends. One can judge at such close range 
whether they are really being impressed or 
not. On the stage of a theatre one can sense 
audience reaction, but in cabaret one can 

(Continued on poge 32 } 


(Portrait by Denis de Marney.) 


HAROLD KEEL 


HE American invasion of our theatre has 

produced a quartet of highly talented 
youngsters, all likely to become regular 
seasonal visitors to our shores. They are 
Dolores Gray in Annie Get Your Gun, 
Yolande Donlan in Born Yesterday, Gordon 
Heath in Deep Ave The Roots, and Harold 
Keel, the singing hero of Oklahoma! All on 
the threshold of distinguished careers, they 
have the same zest for work which makes 
them pretty certain of reaching the top and 
staying there. 

Harold Keel is an admirable example of 
a young artist living for his job with that 
thoroughness which is as American as Chic- 
ken Maryland. No one who hears him as 
Curly in Oklahoma! at Drury Lane imagines 
he possesses a rich bass voice. The range 
of the Oklahoma! music, lovely as it is, does 
not reveal the full compass of his mighty 
vocal organ. 

Originally Mr. Keel thought of becoming a 
concert singer, and after playing two small 
parts in opera nine years ago he worked 
hard at his voice with the idea of being a 
recitalist. During the war he took a job 
in an aircraft factory, but still continued 
vocal studies in his spare time. The turning 
point came when he won a voice competition 
in Chicago, leading to an audition with 
Oscar Hammerstein, who was responsible for 
the book and lyrics of Oklahoma! He was 
tried-out in New York and immediately 
given a part in Carousel, that smash-hit 


Whispers from th 
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musical play which so closely rivals Okla- 
homa! 

After four months in Carousel, Mr. Keel 
was put into Oklahoma! as Curly, the roman- 
tic hero he has been playing for the past 
two years. While appearing in the part on 
Broadway he created something of a record 
on two occasions when he was called upon 
to help the management in an emergency. 
After taking the leading part in Carousel in 
the afternoon, he slipped over to another 
theatre to play in Oklahoma! in the evening. 
Surely no other musical comedy star ever 
played two leading parts in two different 
plays on the same day! Mr. Keel appears 
to be God’s gift to the impresario. 

The charm of Oklahoma! lies in its simpli- 
city. As Mr. Keel well knows, it is essential 
that each performance has a freshness of 
attack which gives the impression that the 
artists are in love with their parts, playing 
them for the first time. He is constantly 
working on his part to ensure it never “‘goes 
stale’’ on him and to fight against self- 
satisfaction with his work. That is the first 
sign of deterioration during a long run. 
The rot sets in and the quality of acting is 
never the same. 

““T struggle to discover new angles in my 
part,’’ says Mr. Keel. ‘‘ It becomes increas- 
ingly difficult as the run becomes increas- 
ingly long. Naturally one cannot make any 
major change, which would affect the work 
of other members of the cast, but I have 
often found that a new gesture or a new 
intonation makes a world of difference. 
Early in the play I greet my colleague, Mary 
Marlo, with the line, “ Hi, Aunt Eller!’ By 
saying it differently the other night, it made 
a new play for me for best part of three 
weeks. It is astonishing how so slight a 
variation can be of help in a long-run part. 

“Coming over to England was something 
of a tonic for us, of course. There was all 
the thrill of playing in the most famous 
theatre in the world, and then there was the 
problem of adapting our playing to English 
audiences, who are apt to laugh in strange 
places during the action of the play. They 
are just as enthusiastic as Broadway 
admirers, but they see it all from a different 
angle. It became essential to slow down the 
tempo of the opening scene, as Londoners 
could not understand our American accent 
at first. I, too, am baffled by British films. 
I don’t understand a word for the first five 
minutes. Then my ear becomes attuned and 
I follow every word. We have found that 
we can speed-up our dialogue as the show 
progresses, and still have the audience with 
us. These problems, which would not have 
occurred in a long run on Broadway, have 
relieved the tedium for us, and helped us to 
win undreamt-of tributes from British play- 
goers, whom we find rather more demonstra- 
tive than their American cousins.’’ 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 


FHPERE it is September and Broadway is 

still in the summer doldrums. There 
has been only one opening, two out-of-town 
closings, with nothing on the horizon until 
October, making this the slowest starting 
season in the memory of theatregoers. This 
paucity of stage fare is quite obviously hurt- 
ing the theatre owners most, of which the 
Shuberts are the largest operators in the 
United States, and recently Lee Shubert put 
the blame for this lack’of activity on the 
theatrical unions. He charged that unless 
producers could see their way clear to pre- 
senting a sure-fire hit, there was no reason 
for them to bother running ‘‘afoul of oner- 
ous union conditions in the face of mount- 
ing costs.’’ But true as this may be, it 
still does not fill the Shubert houses, and so 
for the first time since the war, these real 
estate operators are actively producing plays 
again. 

The first of their productions, We Love A 
Lassie, an Anglo-American collaboration be- 
tween Marcel Wallenstein and Kathleen 
Kennedy, unfortunately accounts for one of 
the out-of-town closings. That fine actress, 
Barbara Everest, whose stage luck in 
America has been lamentable, played the 
leading role; Melville Cooper directed; and 
Miss Kennedy came over from England to sit 
in on rehearsals, but all their efforts couldn’t 
turn the play into Broadway fare. The 
other out-of-town closing, The Stars Weep, 
by Harry Segall, author of the famous film, 
Here Comes Mr. Jordan, represented the 
managerial debut of one of Broadway’s 
popular ticket brokers, Louis Schonceit, who 
is going to have to sell a heck of a lot of 
tickets this season to re-coup his $60,000 
loss. 

The sole arrival, The Magic Touch, by 
Charles Raddock and Charles Sherman, a 
clichéed farce about a young couple trying 
to get along these days on the impossible 
sum of $28.50 per week, enabled the 
reviewers to start their columns with a nice 
cliché of their own, to wit: “‘ From now on, 
the Broadway season is going to improve.”’ 

‘“TImprove,’’ of course, is a cautious word 
when you consider the season promises to 
reveal Katharine Cornell in Antony And 
Cleopatra with Godfrey Tearle playing oppo- 
site her as he did for Edith Evans in her 
recent London revival. This will be the first 
Broadway production of this Shakespearean 
tragedy in about a dozen years, when Tal- 
lulah Bankhead essayed the role of the 
seductress of the Nile and suffered one of 
her major theatrical defeats and learnt a 
critic’s sting was worse than any asp’s. 
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Another exciting revival should be George 
Bernard Shaw’s Man And Superman with 
Maurice Evans serving in the triple capacity 
of producer, director and star. He, too, has 
turned to Britain for his vis-a-vis and the 
young actress, Frances Rowe, on John Giel- 
gud’s recommendation, has won the coveted 
role. Mr. Gielgud will also be contributing 
even more than his share to make this season 
a memorable one. Starting out solely as the 
director for the brilliant Judith Anderson’s 
appearance in the American poet, Robinson 
Jeffer’s version of the Greek tragedy, Medea, 
for the new producing firm of Robert White- 
head and Oliver Rea, he was prevailed upon 
to play opposite Miss Anderson as Jason 
when a suitable leading man could not be 
found anywhere. But he can only stay with 
Medea for six weeks for the Messrs. White- 
head and Rea also managed to get the Giel- 
gud signature to a contract calling for a 
twelve weeks run in Rodney Ackland’s ver- 
sion of Crime And Punishment. If this were 
not enough, when these American commit- 
ments are over, Mr. Gielgud will hie back to 
England to appear in an evening of one-act 
plays written especially for him by Terrence 
Rattigan. 

Mr. Rattigan will have two plays running 
in the U.S. this season: the Lunts will be 
touring in their most successful vehicle, O 
Mistress Mine, and the The Winslow Boy will 
be sponsored on Broadway by the Theatre 


Guild and John C. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, on 
his own, promises. to present the British 
successes, Power Without Glory and Peace 
In Our Time by Noel Coward, while the 
Theatre Guild will sponsor another Shaw 
revival, You Never Can Tell, and Jan De 
Hartog’s This Time Tomorrow, which Lon- 
don saw briefly under the title The Death 
Of A Rat. , 

Apart from Gielgud, Tearle and Rowe, 
the high standard of English acting will be 
represented on Broadway by Francis Sulli- 
van and Joyce Redman in Mary Hayley 
Bell’s shocker, Duet For Two Hands. Both 
Mr. Sullivan and Miss Redman are fondly 
remembered over here—Mr. Sullivan for his 
Jaggers in that excellent motion picture, 
Great Expectations, and Miss Redman, of 
course, for her unforgettable Doll Tearsheet 
in Henry IV with the Old Vic. Incidentally, 
Mary Morris was originally scheduled to 
repeat here the role she created in Duet, but 
Actors’ Equity advised her she would have 
to change her name for the American engage- 
ment since we already have an actress by 
that name. Miss Morris refused and so 
Joyce Redman is drinking orange juice over 
here instead. 

Wendy Hiller is also in rehearsal under 
Jed Harris’ astute guidance with The 

. Heiress, an adaptation of Henry James’ 
novel, Washington Square, with Basil Rath- 
bone co-starring aS her father. Last season 
producer Oscar Serlin sent the play out on 
the road where it failed miserably. We were 
asked to read the original script, and at the 
time, the only chance for its success that we 
could see was in an incredibly moving per- 
formance by the girl in the leading role who 
was in the precarious position of having to 
convince you that her falling in love with a 
fortune hunter was emotionally interesting 
enough to sustain three highly polished 
static acts. With more courage than judg- 
ment, Mr. Serlin entrusted this all-important 
role to an unknown. with the aforementioned 
dire results. Since that time, the play is 
reported to have been extensively re-written 
and with as fine an actress as Miss Hiller now 
in the lead, The Heiress will have every 
chance to prove itself as a play. 

British born Jessica Tandy, who virtually 
retired from the Broadway scene several 
years ago when she married actor Hume 
Cronym and went to the West Coast where 
she has been a featured player for Metro, 
found the part which made it imperative for 
her to return. She will be starred in A 
Street Car Named Desire by Tennessee 
Williams, author of the magical The Glass 
Menagerie, which advance script scouts say 
is an even finer play than his former 
triumph. Screen actor John Garfield was 
announced at one time to co-star with Miss 
Tandy, but negotiations fell through when 
the actor’s own estimation of his importance 
got the better of him and he demanded the 
girl’s role be subordinated to his; the cur- 
tains re-written so they fall to him; and 
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a clause be inserted.in the contract giving 
him the right to leave the play any time 
after four weeks! Deciding Mr. Garfield’s| 
possible box office draw wasn’t worth all 
this, Mr. Williams and producer Irene Selz- | 
nick (David O.’s ex-wife to be and Louis B. | 
Mayer’s daughter) signed a rising young. 
actor, Marlon Brando, instead, giving hind | 
his best break to date. 
Another new play that holds out promise | 
for success is Our Lan’ by a young negro 
author, Theodore Ward. This play was | 
written several years ago but couldn’t get a 
hearing until a group of young playwrights 
banded together as the Associated Play- 
wrights Inc. and presented it last year at 
the Henry Street Settlement on the Lower 
East Side. The drama critic for the New 
York Times covered the production, praised 
it highly, and soon all the Broadway mana- 
gers were fighting for the privilege to bring 
it up-town. Eddie Dowling and Louis J. | 
Singer won out and everyone is rooting for’ 
Our Lan’ to make a successful transition to. 
professional Broadway. 
Among the more established playwrights, | 
Joseph Fields, co-author of My Sister Eileen 
and The Doughgirls will be with us again, | 
this time as co-author of a comedy on horse | 
racing called I Gotta Get Out; and actress- | 
playwright, Ruth Gordon, with two hits to 
her credit, Over Twenty-One and Years Ago, 
will try for her third with The Kitchen’ 
Canaries. With her husband, Garson Kanin, 
she will also sponsor Donald Ogden Stewart’s | 
How I Wonder, his first play in too many | 
years after a long sojourn in Hollywood, 
with Raymond Massey starring. | 
The proud American musical comedy stage} 
seems to be headed for a tough time this 
year with production costs reaching such a} 
prohibitive level that only the top names) 
can hope for a production. The new Rod-| 
gers and Hammerstein musical Allegro, 
which has just opened out of town at a cost) 
reputed to be well over $300,000, has 
received good notices from the newspapers 
who say it should come into New York a hit. | 
The only British musical definite for New! 
York so far is Under The Counter, which Lee 
Ephraim and the Shuberts are bringing over| 
with Cicely Courtneidge and her supporting’ 
London cast. Broadway is always eager to 
acclaim a. new personality, and we feel the 
incomparably comic Miss Courtneidge may 
well create a stir over the box office counter 
once her “‘line’’ has been seen in full 
American display. 


: 


S. R. Littlewood’s Jubilee 
THe critics honoured Mr. S. R. Little- 
wood, Editor of The Stage, and doyen 
of London’s dramatic critics, at a dinner at 
the Savoy on 14th September. The occasion 
marked Mr. Littlewood’s golden jubilee year 
as a critic, and many notable theatrical cele- 
brities were there to pay tribute to a 
remarkable career. The Earl of Bessborough, 
G.C.M.G., was in the chair. 
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Cc LOSED and barred doors, with their bills 

fading under the merciless sun of one of 
the hottest summers ever known in the capi- 
tal were the order of the day for most Paris 
theatres during August and September. True 
the Folies Bergere and the Casino de Paris 
remained open, to cater for the class of 
tourist that likes a ‘“‘leg-show,’’ but, the 
visitor seeking serious entertainment in the 
theatre was generally faced with the sign 
““ fermeture annuelle ’’ (annual closing), still 
a feature of Paris theatrical life, but this 
year precipitated and lengthened by the 
abnormally hot summer. But even behind 
locked doors plans were going ahead for the 
autumn season which promises some features 
of exceptional interest. 

Some of the established successes of last 
season will again be seen after their summer 
rest. Agnes Capri’s highly original produc- 
tion of Franz Molnar’s Liliom (which defied 
the heat and out-lasted most other straight 
shows in Paris, and which is so different 
from the New York musical version Carousel 
promised soon to London audiences) will 
come back to Paris, and it is rumoured that 
the run of the Cocteau play The Eagle Has 
Two Heads will be resumed if Jean Marais’ 
film commitments permit. Louis Jouvet will 
again present his company, which many 
readers no doubt saw this summer at the 
Edinburgh Festival, at the Athenée, and it is 
said that Monsieur Jouvet is contemplating 
a revival of Topaze. 

But probably the most interesting piece 
of theatrical news for the autumn season in 
Paris is that Jean-Louis Barrault and his 
wife Madeleine Renaud are embarking on 
their second season of joint actor-manager- 
ship at the Marigny Theatre. Jean-Louis 
Barrault will, of course, be familiar to Eng- 
lish audiences chiefly for his superb perform- 
ance of the mime in the unforgettable film 
Les Enfants du Paradis. ‘Their first season 
last winter and spring was extremely suc- 
cessful and the Marigny only closed in June 
in order that the company might fulfil a 


_ long-standing contract to tour in the pro- 


vinces of France and in Belgium, Holland 


and Switzerland. 


Two of last season’s plays will remain in 


i the repertory (which changes nightly), Ham- 


let, in André Gide’s translation and with 
incidental music by Arthur Honegger, and 


_ Marivaux’ comedy Les Fausses Confidences, 


with which is always played the mime Bap- 
tiste. 

But two novelties are promised to com- 
plete the repertoire until Christmas—Kafka’s 
The Trial, which has been adapted from the 
novel by Jean-Louis Barrault himself with 


the collaboration of André Gide, and an 
entirely mew production of  Mboliere’s 
Amphitryon. 


_ Months of work had already been spent 


on the production of The Trial even before 


Autumn in the Paris Theatre 


by RICHARD HUMPHREY 


the first rehearsal. It was indeed promised 
for last season, but casting difficulties and 
the strain of playing Hamlet persuaded Bar- 
rault to postpone it for the autumn. Kafka 
being the author of the moment in Paris this 
production is expected to create something 
of a stir. 

Amphitryon will have decor by. Christian 
Bérard and music by Francis Poulenc, and 
it will be presented as it might have been at 
a Court féte in the 18th Century with all the 
mechanical resources of the stage brought 
into use. This play will be followed, in the 
same bill, by a pantomime which will be 
arranged by Boris Kochno, impresario of: 
the Ballets des Champs Elysées. The French 
have a great taste for this kind of theatrical 
entertainment, and Jean-Louis Barrault, as 
he proved in the film, is a past-master at it. 

At the end of the year a modern piece is 
planned for the repertoire, but Jean-Louis 
Barrault has so far given no indication as to 
what it may be. 

So when Parisians return from Deauville, 
from Biarritz and the beaches of the south, 
and the autumn winds are scattering the 
leaves off the marroniers in the boulevards 
and it’s too chilly to sit outside the cafés 
theatre-goers will find plenty of interesting 
entertainment in their theatres in the 
autumn season of 1947. 


FOR SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND ALL 
THEATRICAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT 


STAGE 
SCENERY 


Managing Director :— WILLIAM ABINGDON 
(Stage Director of Drury Lane Theatre 1924-46) 


Estimates submitted for hire or purchase 


Special attention to amateurs’ requirements 


Inquiries to:— 
Workshops and Studios Dept. T. 
22a Church Road 49 Wellington Street 
Leatherhead, Surrey Covent Garden, W C2 
Telephone : Telephone : 
Leatherhead 3202 Temple Bar 2158/9 


The Fallacy of Stardom in a Night (Continued) 


even see it, which makes it all the more 
interesting, especially in the early stages of 
a career, when an artist experiments with 
technique and tries-out new ideas concerning 
the projection of a song or the timing of a 
ag. 
of I had a spell of two shows a night in 
various hotels and night clubs in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles before I drifted across 
to New York about three-and-a-half years 
ago. After an auspicious debut at the 
famous Copacabana, Billy Rose engaged me 
for Seven Lively Arts, a revue at the Zieg- 
feld, which starred Beatrice Lillie, Bert 
Lahr, Markova and Dolin. I was cast for 
one of the smaller parts, as a young singer 
who wanted to become a movie star. With 
Nan Wynn and Mary Roche I sang “ Wow- 
ooh-wolf! ’ which was described as one of 
the wittier and prettier moments of the 
musical. 

‘“ A season of radio engagements followed, 
with some Chicago night clubs, and then I 
secured my first press recognition in New 
York when I played in Ave You With It? 
the first Broadway show in which I had any- 
thing of a part. The result was a stellar 
role in Sweet Bye And Bye, which went out 
on a prior-to-Broadway tour, but never 
reached Manhattan, even though the show 
had a good deal to commend it in the way 
of cast and material. 

‘““About this time Emile Littler was 
anxious to produce Annie Get Your Gun in 
London, but could not find a star. Ethel 
Merman was under contract to continue in 
the New York*run. Gracie Fields and a 
number of other artists were discussed for 
London, but in each case there seemed to 
be some major reason against their playing 
Annie Oakley. Either they were unsuitable, 
or prior commitments stood in the way. Des- 
pite the fact that I had only played rather 
chic and sophisticated parts, someone had 
the bright idea of suggesting me. I was 
sent the script and given 36 hours to look 
over it. After working on the first scene 
and playing over a couple of numbers, I was 
given an audition on Broadway. That same 
day a cable was sent to Emile Littler, say- 
ing that Annie Get Your Gun could be put 
into production in London. So I packed my 
bags and came over here for the most won- 
derful birthday I can ever hope to celebrate. 


“To London I was quite unknown, even 


’ 


as a name, which makes my reception all the 
more gratifying. Londoners are much more 
demonstrative than New Yorkers in_the 
theatre. Other American colleagues in West 
End shows have had the same experience. 
When the curtain falls in London playgoers 
don’t bolt for the doors as they do on Broad- 
way. They applaud and shout their appro- 
val in the most delightful manner and do 
all possible to say thank you for a pleasant 
evening. There is no reason why they 
should, as they have paid for their seats. It) 
is just another touch of courtesy, which sug- 
gests the age of chivalry is not quite dead. 

‘‘ That is how I came to London and made 
my mark, but I could not have done it with-_ 
out that long and valuable training in floor 
shows and Broadway musicals. It is possible | 
to snap-up an inexperienced girl and make 
a film star of her over-night, as she only’ 
works on a small section of a scene at a time | 
and can be mesmerised by a director into 
looking like a good actress. Such camou-| 
flage is impossible on the stage, where an 
actress has to sustain a performance for 
three hours at a stretch before a variety of 
different audiences. Meteor stars cannot stay 
the course. Unless they have a solid back- 
ground they are already falling stars on their 
first appearance.’’ 


Who’s Who in the Theatre 


ENTION has already been made of the re-) 

‘t appearance after seven years of John Parker’s; 
Who’s Who In The Theatre (Pitman 45/-). No} 
praise can be too high for this outstanding workk 
of reference, unfailing in its accuracy and useful-} 
ness for all interested in the theatre. 

The tenth edition contains much additional infor-) 
mation in its two thousand and fourteen pages. | 
large number of new biographies have been added 
as was to be expected after the lapse of years, now) 
making the total over three thousand. The obituary) 
section contains over five thousand names. There 
are one hundred geneological tables. Of enduring 
interest are the sections devoted to Notable Produc 
tions and Important Revivals of the London stage 
Long Runs on the New York Stage, and the 1939-464 
play bills of London productions. An interesting 
new feature is the chronological list of Old Vici 
Shakespearean productions and the list of produe+ 
tions at the Malvern Festival. 

There are pages of fascinating study to be derive 
from the sections devoted to Actresses and the Peer 
age, Hducation and the Theatre, Theatrical Wills 
and Honours in the Theatre. ' 

Over the years Mr. Parker has built a work o 
unique value, and the clarity of his mind and thé 
authenticity of his knowledge of the theatre i. 
written on every page. 

The production of the book is well up to the 
previous high standard, no small achievement ir 
these days of genera] shortages. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA | 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G:S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 


DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. 


The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 

Prospectus and all further information post free from || 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. |] 


KAMERA KLEAR BASE 


IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAKE-UP 


It ts another example of the pre- 


eminence of Leichner in make-up 


The startling success of this series when used by the 
Stars for their personal day and evening make-up 
created such an insistent demand that Kamera Klear 
Base has now been made available for all women. 
Words alone cannot adequately describe this fascinating 
foundation ; only by seeing its flattering effect for 
yourself can you appreciate the real beauty of this 


most attractive make up. 


In Four Shades: 
Blonde Fair Brunette Fair 
Blonde Dark Brunette Dark 


Price 8/9 


per Jar 


The Leichner Make-up Studio at 11 Great Newport Street, London, WC2 


is at your disposal for expert advice on any question of make-up and the 


care of the skin. Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 for appointment. 


BISHOP’S “ CUEBAR” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 
co. LTD. 

108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 

Malden 4118 2559. & 2849 


/FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 
The latest farces, comedies, dramas 


and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
: Post free on application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LID. em. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


WEBBS, THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Tel: Hampstead 0369 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


CTORS, Producers and Technicians required by 

progressive new Amateur Drama Group, Central 
London. Shaw, Priestley, Barrie and Ibsen produc- 
tions in initial programme. Full details first letter 
please.—Box No. 103. 


ARAVAN TRAILERS are ideal for permanent fur- 


nished homes or holidays. Inspect our large 
stock of 1947 leading proprietary makes. From £350. 
Easy payments. Always open. — Staffords, Kirk- 
heaton, Huddersfield. 


X-PROFESSIONAL 


PRODUCER (33), 

Repertory Scenery, wishes to form Amateur 
Little Theatre of integrity in London area: or will- 
ing to produce for established group. Associations 
or individuals interested communicate Box No. 102. 


OR SALE. — Theatre World back numbers for 

years 1942, 43, 44, 46. Also Nos. 203, 240, 245- 
252. Playgoer, 461-471 inclusive. Band Wagon— 
back numbers for 1946, 1947 (to September). Four 
copies of the Playbill. All excellent condition. 
Offers —Box No. 101. ; 


owning 


OVEL THEATRE STUDIO, W11. — Full-time 


Stage Training. Stanislavsky Method. Evening 
Classes. Professional, non-profit-making production 
groun to be formed. Prospectus from Secretary, 
26 Groom Place, S.W.1. 


SES eUNS, progressive post sought by lady, 
18 years, Birmingham district. Knowledge 
French, German, Shorthand-typing. Interested in 
Theatre.—Box 104. ‘ 


RODUCER, ex B.B.C. and London Little 
Theatre, is anxious for solid repertory experi- 
ence—minimum two _ weeks’ rehearsal. Salary 
secondary consideration. Guest producer  con- 
sidered. Offers with details of theatre to Box 100. 


Amateur Stage 
@OMETHING like a record gathering is 

expected at Scarborough on 4th October, 
when the annual general meeting of the 
National Operatic and Dramatic Association 
takes place at the Royal Hotel. 

N.O.D.A. has always been strong in its 
north country membership. Also, it has 
always drawn its support largely from the 
big musical society, the group that takes Gil- 
bert and Sullivan in its stride and will break 
local theatre records with a week or two of 
Desert Song or Vagabond King. 

In other words, much in the way of 
resources has been given to many N.O.D.A. 
members — are they using them to good 
purpose? ° All is not quite happy on the 
supply side of musical material, and the 
Scarborough meeting will be an opportunity 
to hear what amateurs are doing to help 
themselves. 

* * * , 

Releases this season from Samuel French 
Ltd. include Man About The House, Mother 
of Men, My Sister Eileen, Sense And Sensi- 
bility, The Cure For Love, Tomorrow’s 
Child, all now available. From 1st October 
No Medals, The First Gentleman, and See 
How They Run. From 1st November The 
Gleam. From 1st December Grand National 
Night. From 1st January The Years Be- 
tween and The Glass Slipper. 

The Playmakers of Ealing have produced 
an attractive booklet (6d.) descriptive of the 
company and its works. Frankly and provo- 
catively written. Copies from Miss E. 
Bishop, 44 Cherington Road, W.7. 

On 25th-27th September, Oxford House 
Players performed Menander’s Rape of the 
Locks at Tavistock Little Theatre, using a 
central platform in the body. of the theatre 
in place of the ordinary stage. Last June 
they performed it at Oxford Town Hall, 
earning praise from the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
Richard Livingstone. 

Thames Valley has a new group in The 
Curtain Club, who will give Patrick Hamil- 
ton’s The Duke in Darkness at Kitson Hall, 
Barnes, on 9th-10th October. 

Braintree Shakespeare Players in Septem- 
ber gave Henry V as their 13th production. 

Mr. Don Esmond, Burlington Hotel, 
Osborne Road, Southsea, is forming a 
theatre club, with a view to producing 
original work, and invites inquiries. 

Quite a good record of productions is 
claimed by Axminster Drama Club since its 
formation in early 1945. Four full-length 
plays, Hay Fever, Blithe Spirit, Night.Must 
Fall and Pygmalion make a good output for 
a small country place. 

A change from their usual Shakespeare 
bill, the Overian Masque Company gave 
Hamilton’s Gaslight at St. Philips’ Hall, 
S.E.11, on 27th September. Then it tours 
social centres and youth clubs. Those 
interested should write to Mr. John Barker, 
152 Stockwell Gardens, S.W.9. 


On 7th, 10th, 11th and 14th October Rose 
Theatre Club, Burnley, all young players, 
give The Merchant of Venice, with music by 
Handel, and a total cast of 42 helped out by 
dancers and Venetians. Setting will be a 
late Renaissance treatment of cream, pink 
and gold. 

* * * 

A season of full-length plays is being given 
at Toynbee Hall each Saturday afternoon 
from 11th October to 6th December. Each 
play will have a public adjudication from 
prominent members of the professional 
theatre. The first four plays will be adjudi- 
cated by John Allen of the Children’s Theatre 
Limited, Esmé Church, of the Bradford Civic 
Theatre, Andre Van Gyseghem and Peter 
Brook. 


, 


Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet 


(Continued from page 22) 


junior company, and has been a veritable 
tower of strength since its inception. He 
created the Master of Ceremonies in 
Assembly Ball, and was outstanding as the 
Stranger Player in The Haunted Ballroom, 
and as the Other Man in The Vagabonds. 
Kersley is, perhaps, not equipped to play 
all the leading classical roles, but he has an 
extraordinary elevation and is an undoubted 
asset to any company. 


Donald Britton is perhaps the most 
promising male dancer in the company. His 
fine work as the Boy in Mardi Gras, the 
Country Boy in Féte Etrange, and in 
Bailemos,. indicate that he will shortly 
become a brilliant dancer. Anthony Burke 
has danced with the company from time to 
time, his best role being the Fiancé in La 
Féte Etrange. Burke has also been respon- 
sible for the choreography of The Vagabonds 
(and has recently done the choreography for 
the musical play, The Nightingale). 

Andrée Howard, choreographer of so many 
works for the Ballet Rambert, has been 
responsible for Assembly Ball and Mardi 
Gras, and has also created a new ver- 
sion of her La Féte Etrange (which she 
originally produced for the London Ballet in 
1940). In the new company’s version Donald 
Britton was brilliant as the Country Boy, 
while June Brae distinguished herself with 
one of the most poignant performances she 
has ever given with this company. 


Other dancers in the youthful 
( Continued cverleaf ) 


group 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 and 
5 Belvedere Terrace, Brighton 1 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee 
Abraham Sofaer : Marie Ault 
Radio Screen 
Intensive Full-Time Training 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


Patrons { 


Stage 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 
28, Commercial Street, E.1. (BlShopsgate 0022) 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


Season of Full-length Plays 
with Public Adjudications 


at 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays 


Oct. 11th ‘‘HINDLE WAKES’’ Playmakers 

Oct. 18th ‘‘MARY ROSE’’ Beaufort Players 

Oct. 25th “‘“GASLIGHT’’ B-entwood Amateur Rep. 
Nov. 1st ‘R.U.R.’’ Query Players 


All seats reservable at 1/3 and 2/6, or 10/- and £1 for 
nine performances. 
Apply THEATRE DIRECTOR 


DEANE’S PLAYS 


IS YOUR HONEYMOON 


REALLY NECESSARY? 
by E. V. Tidmarsh 
4s. net 5w. 4.m 


“Phe Poltergeist” 


by Frank Harvey Author ‘Saloon Bar’’ 
4s. net Siw. .4.m: 


Two recent West-End Successes 


now available for Amateurs. 
Copies sent on approval. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WCi 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 
CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 
(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on-hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 
— 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 
VIENNA STATE OPERA 


Season 
From Sept. 16th to Oct. 4th (Evenings. only) 


Full Programme at Box Office 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Tom Arnold presents Fwor Novello in 


°‘* Perchance to Dream ’’ 
Evgs. 6.15 Mats: Weds. & Sats. 2.15 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 


SID FIELD (in person) 


in PICCADILLY HAYRIDE 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.30. 


| LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Twice Nightly 6 and 8.30 


Here, There and Everywhere 


A new Musical with 


TOMMY TRINDER 


AND STAR 
COMPANY 


SADLER’S WELLS 
ROSEBERY AVENUE EC 
Licensee & General Manager; George Chamberlain 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/- 


OPERA AND BALLET SEASON 1947—48 
OPERA 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 


BALLET 


_Wed 1st Oct at 7: New Producti 
VALSES NOBLES ET SENTIMEN TALES 


Saturday Matinee at 2.30 p.m. 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Box Office opens from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m 


—eeeeeEeEeE——————— 


VAUDEVILLE Strand Te" 
Evgs.7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 go. 


A. E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE 
MICHAEL SHEPLEY igi: 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 
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include Pamela Chrimes, Pauline Wads- 
worth, Michel Hogan, Peter Darrell, Greta 
Hamby, Michael Boulton, Barbara Fewster, 
Diana Field, Kenneth Macmillan and Jane 
Shore. ; 

The following are new works previously 
performed by the company: 

Assembly Ball. Choreography, costumes 
and decor by Andrée Howard. Music by 
Bizet. 

Khadra. Choreography by Celia Franca. 
Decor by Honor Frost. Music by Sibelius. _ 

The Catch. Choreography and costumes _ 
by Alan Carter. Music by Bela Bartok. 

The Vagabonds. Choreography by 
Anthony Burke. Decor by Vivienne Kernot. 
Music by John Ireland. 

Mardi Gyvas. Choreography by Andrée 
Howard. Decor and costumes by Hugh ~ 
Stevenson. Music by Leonard Salzedo. 

Bailemos. Choreography by Celia Franca. 
Decor by Honor Frost. Music by Massenet. 

The company also performed the following 
ballets, in addition to the above: 

The God’s Go A-Begging. Choreography 
by Ninette de Valois. Decor by Hugh 


Steyenson. Music by Handel. 
Promenade. Choreography by Ninette de 
Valois. Decor by Hugh Stevenson. Music 


by Haydn. 

The Haunted Ballroom. Choreography by 
Ninette de Valois. Decor by Motley. Music 
by Geoffrey Toye. 

La Féte Etrange. Choreography by 
Andrée Howard. Decor by: Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch. Music by Gabriel Faure. 

The first performance of the 1947/8 season 
which took place on the afternoon of 20th 
September, included the pas de trois from 
Le Lac des Cygnes, danced by Anne Heaton, 
Nadia Nerina and Leo Kersley, and Tritsch- 
Tratsch, another pas de trois, danced by 
Elaine Fifield, Michael Boulton and David 
Poole. The latter, to the Strauss music of 
that name, is arranged by John Cranko, with 
costumes by Hedley Briggs. 

The first new production of the season, 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales, to Ravel 
music, with choreography by Frederick 
Ashton and decor by Sophie Fedorovitch, | 
was presented on Ist October. This is | 
Frederick Ashton’s first ballet specially com- | 
posed for the young Sadler’s Wells Com- 
pany since it was formed nearly two years 
ago. The only Ashton ballet in the reper- 
toire hitherto has been Fagade. Mr. Ashton 
chose Anne Heaton and Donald Britton to 
lead the cast of: ten in his new all-dancing | 
ballet. 

Caynaval, which was produced by this com- 
pany for their summer tour, was also given 
on Ist October, with Nadia Nerina as Colum- 
bine, Leo Kersley as Harlequin, Sheilah 
O’Reilly as Papillon, and David Poole as 
Pierrot. 

The musical director of the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet is now Harry Platts. 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 


H.M. Tennent Ltd. and John C. Wilson 
present 


“PEACE IN OUR TIME” 
by Noel Coward 


GLOBE 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. and Stephen Mitchell 
present ; 
FRANCOISE ROSAY EMLYN WILLIAMS 
; in, 
““ TRESPASS ”’ 


by Emlyn Williams 


HAYMARKET 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 
present 
HUGH SINCLAIR in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER’”’ 


a comedy by Noel Coward 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


**The Hallmark of good entertainment’’ — Tatler 


Evenings 7.0 Mats: Wed. & Sat. 2.30 


FIRTH SHEPHARD 
presents CLARENCE DAY’S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


LESLIE BANKS . SOPHIE STEWART 


“A sheer delight’—Daily Graphic. 
‘Won the hearts of us all’’—Dazly Express. 
“1 cordially commend this piece . . flawless’’ 


" —Daily Herald. 

“Theatre rang with laughter—no wonder . . sure- 
fire’ —Daily Mail. 
“A red-headed riot of a play’’—Sunday Chronicle. 
“Perfection . . you should certainly see this 
play” —Sunday Dispatch. 


SAVOY THEATRE 


AMBASSADORS TE 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 
‘“*SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 
Second Year of This Edition 


| 
| HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL 


CRITERION 
by arrangement with Bronson Albery 


“ DEEP ARE THE ROOTS”’ 


by Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
Until 11th October 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 
i 


TUPPENCE COLOURED 


Opening 14th October 
“DARK SUMMER” 


A New Play by Wynyard Browne 
with 


JOAN MILLER JEAN CADELL 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 


The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


Sd 
Tour during October 
6 October Bournemouth 
13 October Oxford 
20 October Birmingham 
with ; 


THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE ALCHEMIST 


JONSON 
e 
London Season opens at New Theatre 


4 November The Taming of the Shrew 
17 November King Richard II 
27 November St. Joan 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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